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Marks used in the Correction 
of Proof*. 

Though a variety of opinions exist as to **j . 
the individual by u uom the art of printing was &)} 

first discovered; yet all authorities concui 
in admitting Peter Scnoeffer to be the person £**A£ ./ 
who invented cast metal types ; having learned ~. 
A / the art ofmt cutting the letters from the Gut/- ^/ 
. cembergs/he is also supposed to have been QJ 
jtf the first whrengraved on copperplates. The u 

following testimony is preseved in the family, ' V / 
w / byaJ * ^ rc &. ^Jaustus^pf ^IscherTenburg. ^ HpJ 

jMtO^r^ r Pefer Schocflfer of Gernsheim, perceiving J . C^U^A 

y * ItZu mooter IT *i It at* H*ainrn an/4 kttin«* liiimeAlf * ' " 



*s n * s m aster Faus^ design, and being himself . 

^desirous jardentlfo to improve the art, found **c* ./ 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
-5 \2t] method of cutting \ $ mfu/e m U) the characters 
' in a matrix t that the letters might easily be 
yt singly castf instead of bjgng cut. He pri- v\&J 
I / vately cut inatrices\for the whole alphabet :tr\ 
~" Faust was so pleased with the contrivancey/ 

» ^tW* be promised ^eter to give him his only ^jpr/ 

•£ / *"o^g ntcr Christina in marriage, a prom/se //j?ff J 

* I *w hich he soon after performed. <s / fc^, J^ , 

&&\ «^Bal there- were^many difttculties 
%4f* A with these Utters , as there had bee 
; •*%* a with wooden ones / the metal being y&o soft 9/ 
7 to support the force of the in^resston . bat ^ t 
this defect was soon remedied, h/ mixing ' 
a substance, wwi the metal whichiumcienily *^ti # / 
Q J hardened it* ^ 

from JOHNSON'S Typograjhia % Vol. ii. (1824). 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 






The opposite page corrected. 

Though a variety of opinions exist as to 
the individual by whom the art of printing was 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur 
in admitting PETER SCHOEFFER to be 
the person who invented cast metal types % 
^ having learned the art of cutting the letters 

\ from the Guttembergs : he is also supposed to 

*" have been the first who engraved on copper- 

plates. The following testimony is preserved 
K in the family, by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Aschef- 

>h fenburg. 

i *Pbter Schobffbr of Gernsheim, per- 

**"• ceiving his master Faust's design, and being 

ty himself ardently desirous to improve the art, 

I found out (by the good providence of God) the 

method of cutting (incidendi) the characters 
in a matrix i that the letters might easily be 
singly cas^ instead of being cut. He pri- 
vately cut matrices for the whole alphabet : 
and when he showed his master the letters 
^ cast from those matrices, Faust was so pleased 

** with the contrivance that he promised Peter 

^ to give him his only daughter Christina in 

marriage, a promise which he soon after per- 
formed. But there were as many difficulties 
at first with these letters, as there had been 
V) before with wooden ones; the metal being too 

^ soft to support the force of the impression : 

but this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 
^ the metal with a substance which sufficiently 

hardened it.' 



** 

« 






Frcm JOHNSON'S Typographies Vol. il (i&mX 
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NOTE 
These Rules are to lie observed in all 
cases where no special instructions are 
given. 
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These Rules having been compiled for 
the Compositors' convenience, Readers are 
instructed to mark any departure from 
them in the first proof, and to see that 
Vie corrections are made before the first 
proof goes out. {In S.P.C.IC., R.T.S., 
and a few other books, a special style is 
always observed.) 

To recent editions of these Rules (origin- 
ally intended for the use of Compositors 
and Readers engaged upon English works) 
have been added two Appendices , on the 
Division of Greek and Latin words, by 
Mr. H. Stuart Jones, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, and Professor Robinson 
Ellis, Corpus Professor of Latin; as well as 
a third 'Appendix by Dr.- J. A. H. Murray, 
showing how to mark the possessive case in 
printing some proper names. 

H.H. 
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RULES 



tompoetfore anb Qjkatetre 



SPELLING. 

Words ending in -able to be spelt with- 
out e, as— desirable, movable, unmistak- 
able, except when e is necessary to indicate 
the pronunciation of the previous letter 
or letters, as — changeable, manageable, 
noticeable, serviceable. 



Words ending 


in -ise or -ize to be spelt 


as follows : — 






•ise. 


advertise 


enfranchise 


advise 


enterprise 


affranchise 


excise 


analyse 


exercise 


apprise {to inform) franchise 


chastise 


improvise 


circumcise 


incise 


comprise 


mainprise 


compromise 


manumise 


demise 


merchandise 


despise 


paralyse 


devise 


premise 


disfranchise 


reprise 


disguise 


surmise 


emprise 


surprise 
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Rules for 



SPELLING {continued). 

-ize. 



aggrandize 

agonize 

alkalize 

anathematize 

anatomize 

anglicize 

apologize 

apostrophize 

apprize (to appraise) 

authorize 

baptize 

brutalize 

canonize 

catechize 

cauterize 

centralize 

characterize 

christianize 

civilize 

cognizance 

colonize 

criticize 

crystallize 

demoralize 

disorganize 

dogmatize 

economize 

emphasize 

epitomize 

equalize 

eulogize 

evangelize 

exorcize 

extemporize 



familiarize 

fertilize 

fraternize 

galvanize 

generalize 

gormandize 

harmonize 

idealize 

immortalize 

italicize 

jeopardize 

localize 

magnetize 

memorialize 

mesmerize 

metamorphize 

methodize 

modernize 

monopolize 

moralize 

nationalize 

naturalize 

neutralize 

organize 

ostracize 

oxidize 

particularize 

patronize 

philosophize 

plagiarize 

polarize 

pulverize 

realize 

recognize 
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Compositors and Readers 9 



SPELLING (continutd) -lie. 
syllogize 
symbolize 



reorganize 
revolutionize 

satirize . sympathize 

scandalize tantalize 

scrutinize temporize 

secularize tranquillize 

signalize tyrannize 

solemnize utilize 

soliloquize vocalize 

spiritualize vulgarize 

stigmatize 

[The above spellings are those adopted 
for the New English Dictionary^ 

In words ending in -ment in all cases 
insert the e in the preceding syllable, as — 
abridgement, acknowledgement, judgement, 
lodgement 1 . Other words to be spelt as 
follows : — 



aerial 

almanac 

ankle 


apostasy 
appanage 
artisan 


anybody 
any one 
anything 
anywhere 
apophthegm 


ascendency 
ay {always) 
aye (yes — * the ayes 

have it*) 
balloting 



1 ' I protest Strongly against the vulgar and un- 
scholarfy habit of omitting it from '•abridgement," 
"acknowledgment," "judgment," "lodgement," 
— which is against all analogy, etymology, and 
orthoepy, since elsewhere g is hard in English 
when not followed by e or i. I think the University 
Press ought to set a scholarly example, instead of 
following the ignorant to do ill, for the sake of 
saving four e's. The word " judgement " has been 
spelt in the Revised Version correctly.'— Dr.J. A. H. 
Murray. 

B 3 
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Rules for 



SPELLING {continued). 


Barbados 


co-operate 


barque 


couldst 


battalion 


dare say 


befall 


demeanour 


benefited 


dependant (noun) 


bethrall 


dependence 


bigoted 
billeting 


dependent (adj.) 


develop 


bluish 


devest (law) 


brier 


disk 


canst 


dispatch 


canvas {cloth) 


distil 


canvass {political) 


disyllable 


carcass 


dote 


cauldron 


downstairs 


chant 


dullness 


chaperon 


earrings 


cheque {on a bank) 


ecstasy 


chequered {career) 


embarkation 


chestnut 


empanel 


dullness 


empanelled 


cider 


enclose 


cipher 


endorse 


clench (fists) 


enroll 


clinch (argument) 


enrolment 


cloak (not cioke) 


ensconce 


commonplace 


ensure(/<? make safe) 


common-sense(od£?.) 


enthrall 


(but common 


entreat 


sense/or adf. and 


entrust 


noun together) 


envelop {verb) 


conjurer 


envelope (noun) 


conjuror (law) 


ethereal 


connexion 


every one 


contemporary 


everything 


control 


everywhere 
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Compositors and Readers i 1 



SPELLING {continued). 


expense 


inquire, -quiry * 


faecal 


install 


fantasy 


instalment 


favour 


instil [society) 


fetid 


insure (as in a 


fidgeted 


Inverness'shire,&c. 


fidgety 


jail or gaol (as 


forbade 


author prefers) 


foregone (gone be/ore) jewellery 


foretell 


jews'-harp and 


forgo (verb) 


jews' -harps 


for ever 


knick-knack 


frenzy 


ladylike 


fulfil 


lantern 


fullness 


licence (noun) 


galloped 


license (verb) 


gauge 


liquefy 


gipsy 


loathe (verb) 


gossiped 


loth (adj.) 


hadst 


lovable 
mamma 


haemorrhage 


mattress 


halfway 


mayst 


handiwork 


meantime 


holiday 


meanwhile 


honour 


mediaeval 


humorist 


midday 


humorous 


mightst 


humour 


misdemeanour 


ill health 


moneyed 


india-rubber 


moneys 


indoor 


movable 


inflexion 


negligible 



1 ' This is now usual. See Dictionary, s. v. 
Enq.*— Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
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Rules for 



SPELLING 

negotiate 

net {profits) 

noonday 

no one 

oneself 

outdoor 

overalls 

partisan 

pavilion 

percentage 

petrify 

poniard 

postilion 

potato 

potatoes 

practice {noun) 

practise {verb) 

premiss 

primaeval 

printer's error (a), 

but printers' 

errors 1 
prophecy (noun) 
prophesy {verb) 
putrefy 
quartos 
racecourse 



(continued). 
rarefy 
reappear 
recall 

recompense^. &*n. ) 
recompose 
referable 
reflection ■ 
reimburse 
reinstate 

{but re-enter, 

co-operate, 

pre-eminent, &c.) 
ribbon 
rickety 
rigorous 
rigors [in Med.) 
rigour 
riveted 
secrecy 
seise {in law) 
seize {to grasp) 
sergeant {mil.) 
serjeant (law) 
Shakespeare * 
shouldst 
show {v, &*n.) 
shrillness 



1 Dr. J. A. H. Murray thinks that where there 
Ss any ambiguity a hyphen may also be used, as 
' bad printers'-errors.' 

8 ' Etymology is in favour of reflexion, but usage 
seems to be overpoweringly in favour of the other 
spelling.'—!!. B. 

8 « Shakspere is scholarly, as— The New Shak- 
spere Society.* — Dr. T. A. H. Murray. (But the 
; is already committed to the more 



Clarendon Press i 
extended spelling.— H. H.) 
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SPELLING (continued). 


sibyl 




trousers 


sibylline 




tumour 


siphon 




vender (as gene- 


siren 




rally used) 


skilful 




vendor {in law) 


some one 




vermilion 


spadefuls 




villany 


spoonfuls 




visor 


stanch 




wabble 


steadfast 




wagon 


stillness 




weasand 


story {both senses) 


wellnigh 


stupefy 
tallness 




whilom 




whisky 


tease 




whitish 


tenor 




widespread 


tire (of a wheel) l 


wilful 


tobogganing 




woful 


toilet 




worshipped 


tranquillity 




wouldst 


transferable 




wrongdoing 


traveller 




zigzag 


An apostroph 


e should not be used in hers, 


ours, theirs, yours. 




Foreign words which have become angli- 


cized by constant use 


, incorporated into 


English sentences, should not be in italics : — 


aide de camp 


bravos 


\ debris 


albumen 


cafe 


debut 


a propos 


cantos 


dep6t 


bazaar 


charge 


diarrhoea 


' beau id^al 


d'affaires dramatis 


bona fide 


chiaroscuro personae 



1 'But the bicycle-makers have apparently adopted 
thfe non-etymological tyre! — Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
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SPELLING {continued). 


employe* 


manoeuvre rendezvous 


ennui 


mignonette role 


facsimile 


naive savants 


fete 


per annum seraglio 


gratis 


prestige sobriquet 


innuendo 


prima facie via 


innuendoes 


protege vice versa 


levee 


regime viva voce 


litterati 




The following to be in italics : — ■ 


amour propre 


habitui 


attcien regime in propria persona 


anglice 


lapsus linguae 


a priori 


milee 


bonhomie 


mot 


cheval defrise na'iveti 


confrere 


ne plus ultra 


cortege 


pari passu 


coup d'ltat 


plebiscite 


coup de grdce 


de quoi vivre 


ttite 


risumi 


en bloc 


raison oVHre 


en masse 


sansculotte 


en passant 


sans ciremonie 


en route 


sine qua non 


ex cathedra 


sotto voce 


garcon 


. Me a tHe 


grand monde 


vis- 1\- vis 



The digraphs ce and <e should be sepa- 
rate in Latin and Greek words, as Aeneid, 
Aeschylus, Caesar, Oedipus; and in English, 
as mediaeval. In Old- English names, 
however, and in French, it is incorrect to 
separate the letters, as Alfred, Csdmon; 
manoeuvre. 
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A or An. 


a European 


a uniform 


a ewe 


a union 


a ewer 


a universal 


a hospital 


a useful 


a humble 


a usurper 


a unanimous 




an heir, -loom 


an honest 


an herb, -al 


an honour, -able 


an heroic 


an hotel 


an historical 


an hour, -glass 



CONTRACTIONS. 

Put Scripture references as follows :— 
Old Testament 



Gen. xi. 


17 1 Kings 


Eccles. 


Amos 


Exod. 


2 Kings 


Song of 


Obad. 


Lev. 


1 Chron. 


Sol. 


Jonah 


Num. 


2 Chron. 


Isa. 


Mic. 


Deut. 


Ezra 


Jer. 


Nahum 


Joshua 


Neh. 


Lam. 


Hab. 


Judges 


Esther 


Ezek. 


Zeph. 


Ruth 


Job 


Dan. 


Hag. 


1 Sam. 


Ps. 


Hos. 


Zech. 


2 Sam. 


Prov. 


Joel 


Mai. 




New Testament. 




Matt. 


2 Cor. 


1 Tim. 


2 Pet. 


Mark 


Gal. 


2 Tim. 


1 John 


Luke 


Eph. 


Titus 


2 John 


John 


Phil. 


Philem. 


3 John 


Acts 


Col. 


Heb. 


Jude 


Rom. 


1 Thess. 


Jas. 


Rev. 


1 Cor. 


2 Thess. 


1 Pet. 
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1 6 Rules for 

CONTRACTIONS {continued). 
Apocrypha, 
i Esdras Wisd. of Sol. Susanna 
2 Esdras Ecclus. Bel and Dragon 

Tobit Baruch Pr. of Manasses 

Judith Song of Three I Mace. 

Kest of Esth. Childr. a Mace. 

Ain't, don't, haven't, shan't, shouldn't, 
'tis, won't, to be close up. 

etc. only to be used in small cap. lines 
where & would not range.. Otherwise 
always print &c. ; and * Longmans & Co.' 

8vo, 4to, i2mo, &c., should not be 
treated as contractions, i.e. they should 
have no full point. Print lb. not lbs. 

Where the name of an English county 
may be a simple contraction, as Yorks., 
Wilts., Berks., Oxon., use a full point; but 
print Bucks, Hants, &c. 

IN POETRY. 

Words ending in -ed to be spelt so in all 
cases ; and with a grave accent when the 
syllable is separately pronounced, thus— ed. 
('d is not to be used.) 

This applies to poetical quotations intro- 
duced into prose matter, and to new works. 
It must not apply to reprints of standard 
authors. 

Poetical quotations should be spaced with 
en quads. 

A thin space should be put before the 
apostrophe in that's (for 'that is'), queen 's 
(for ' queen is '), &c, to distinguish from the 
possessive case. 
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HYPHENS 

Need not, as a rule, be used to join 
adverbs qualifying adjectives: as in 

' a beautifully furnished house 

'a well calculated scheme.' 
But when the word might not at once be 
recognized as an adverb, the hyphen is to 
be used : as — > 

* a well-known statesman * 
' an ill-built house ' 

' a neV-found country * 

* the bdst-known proverb ' 
' a good- sized room.' 

When the adverb qualifies the predicate, 
the hyphen should not be used : as — 
' this fact is well known.' 

Where either (1) a noun and adjective or 
participle, or (2) an adjective and a noun, 
in combination, is used as- a compound 
adjective, the hyphen should be used — 

' a poverty-stricken family' 

' a blood-red hand ' 

' a nineteenth-century invention.' 

Such compound nouns, and similar words 
in familiar use having but one accent, i 
armchair handkerchief 

birdcage hourglass 

blackbird mantelpiece 

bricklayer notebook 

byway nowadays 

byword ofttimes 

. hairdresser schoolboy 

handbook schoolgirl 
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HYPHENS (continued). 
seaport textbook 

selfsame upstairs 

standpoint watchcase 

teapot wheelbarrow — 

have each become, from familiar use, one 
word, and require no hyphen. 

Compound words of more than one accent ', 
as apple-tree, cherry-pie, gravel- walk, &c, 
require the hyphen ; as well as those which 
follow : — 

by-and-by never-ending 

by-law one-and-twenty 

by-the-by one-eighth 

court-martial serio-comic 

cousin-german small-pox 

easy-chair starting-point 

good-bye step-father 

half-crown such-like 

half-dozen sucking-pig 

looking-glass title-deeds, &c. 

Half an inch, half a dozen, &c, require no 
hyphen. Print fellow men, head quarters, 
head master, post office, stamp office, &c 

CAPITAL LETTERS 

To be avoided as much as possible; but 
to be used in the following and similar 
cases : — 

Act, when referring to Act of Parliament 
or the Acts of a play. 

Baptist, Christian, Nonconformist, Pres- 
byterian, Puritan, and other denominational 
terms. 
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Christmas Day, Lady Day, &c. 

House of Commons, Parliament, &c. 

Her Majesty, Her Royal Highness, &c. 

Sir Roger, J. Spencer-Smith, Esq., 
Mr. J. Smith, &c. 

Names of streets, roads, &c, to be two 
words, with initial capitals, as — Chandos 
Street, Trafalgar Square, Kingston Road, 
Belvidere Terrace, Westbourne Grove, 
Hatton Garden. 

The points of the compass, N. E. S. W., 
when separately used, to have the full point : 
but NE. NNW. close up without full points 
excepting at the end. 

This direction to apply only to geo- 
graphical or similar matter : do not use the 
contraction in ordinary matter, as 'Wood- 
stock is seven miles north of Oxford,* even 
if contracted in the copy. 

MS. = manuscript (noun), but not when 
used adjectivally; 

Print PS. (not P.S.) for postscript or 
postscriptum. 

He, Him, His, Thee, Thou, Thine, Me, 
My, Mine, pronouns referring to the Deity, 
should be capitals, but not 'who' and 
' whom.' 

6 Lord, O God, O sir; but Oh that, &c. 

References to Shakespeare's plays to be 
printed as follows : — 

1 Henry VI, Hi. 2. 14, and so on 1 . 

1 *A very bad system: in. ii. 14, is clearer.' 
^Dr. J. A. H. Murray. (But the Clarendon Press 
is already committed to the above form. — H. H.) 
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The following words to have lower-case 
initials : — 

christianize, frenchified, herculean, laconic, 
latinity, latinize, tantalize. 

Also the more common words derived 
from proper names, as — 

d'oyley, hansom-cab, holland, may (the 
blossom), morocco, roman, italic, russia. 



SMALL CAPITALS. 

Initials before dates to be in small caps, 
(with a hair space between) : — 



A.D. 


Anno Domini 


A.H. 


Anno Hejira 


A.M. 


Anno mundi 


.U.C. 


Anno urbis conditae 


B.C. 


Before Christ 



But a.m. (ante meridiem), p.m. (post 
meridiem), should be lower-case. 

When small caps, are used at foot of title- 
pages, print thus : M DCCCC I 

The first word in each chapter of a book 
is to be in small caps, and the first line to 
be indented one em ; excepting, of course, 
where large initials are used. 

References in text to caps, in plates and 
woodcuts to be in small caps. 
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DIVISION OF ENGLISH 
WORDS. 

Such divisions as ' en-,' ' de-,' or ' in-' to 
be allowed only in very narrow measures, 
and there very exceptionally. 

The following divisions to be preferred : — 
abun-dance impor-tance 

corre-spon-dence inter-est 
depen-dent minis-ter 

dimin-ish pun-ish 

estab-lish-ment respon-dent 

Small words of two syllables — 'into,' 
' untir — never to be divided, except in very 
narrow measures. 

Avoid such divisions as — 
star-vation, obser-vation, exal-tation, 
gene-ration, imagi-nation, origi-nally ; 
but put starva-tion, &c. 

The principle is that the part of the word 
left at the end of the line should suggest the 
part carried over. Thus the word ' happi- 
ness' should be divided happi-ness, not 
hap-piness. 

Roman-ism, Puritan-ism, &c. ; but 
Agnosti-cism, Catholi-cism, criti-cism, 
fanati-cism, tautolo-gism, witti-cism, &c. 
Philo-sophy, atmo-sphere, tele-scope, 
tele-phone, micro-scope, should have only 
this division. But print episco-pal (not 
epi-scopal), &c. 

[' Even the divisions noted as preferable 
are not free from objection, and should 
be avoided when it is at all easy to do 
so/— H. B.] 
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PUNCTUATION, &c. 

Loose punctuation, especially in scientific 
and philosophical works, should be avoided. 

Commas to be as a rule inserted between 
adjectives preceding and qualifying substan- 
tives, as — 

' an enterprising, ambitious man,' 

' a gentle, amiable, harmless creature,' 

' a cold, damp, badly lighted room.' 
But where the last adjective is in closer 
relation to the substantive than the preced- 
ing ones, omit the comma, as — 

' a distinguished foreign author.' 

Points used with words in inverted 
commas or within parentheses must be 
placed according to the sense. 

All points to be omitted from lines in 
titles, half titles, &c, and from the ends 
of headlines, in Clarendon Press works, 
unless a special direction is given to the 
contrary. 

Em rules. — Never put a point before an 
em rule, except at the end of a line in con- 
versation matter, or at the end of a note 
before an authority, or at the end of a side- 
heading. 

Quotation Marks. — Single 'quotes' to 
be used for the first quotation ; then double 
for quotations within a quotation. 

Points . . . and not asterisks should be 
used to mark omissions. Three points are 
sufficient, separated by en quads ; and the 
practice should be uniform throughout the 
work, except where full lines are insisted on,. 
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SPACING, &c. 

Spacing must be even. When the last 
line but one of a paragraph is widely spaced 
and the first line of the following paragraph 
is also more than thick-spaced, extra space 
should be used in the intermediate break- 
line. Such spacing, however, should never 
exceed an en quad, nor be increased when 
it would drive the line full out. 

Paragraphs are not to be widely spaced 
near the end for the sake of making lines. 

Breaklines should consist of more than 
five letters except in narrow measures, unless 
bad spacing would thereby be necessitated. 

In ordinary full measure the article ' a* not 
to come at the end of a line ; nor the pro- 
noun T. Nor should 'St.* or * Mr. be 
separated from the name ; nor initials be 
divided. ' Mr. W. E. | Gladstone ' might 
stand for the sake of even spacing, but not 
1 Mr. W. I E. Gladstone.' p. or pp. and 
1. or U. never to stand at the end of a line in 
any measure. 

ITALICS. 

In many works it is now common to 
print titles of books in italics, instead of in 
inverted commas. This must be determined 
by the directions given with the copy, but 
the practice must be uniform throughout 
the work. 

[A list of words, showing {he spellings 
preferred, and whether they should be put 
in roman or italics, is printed under the 
head of * Spelling.'] 
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Extracts from foreign books should be 
in roman between inverted commas. 

Names of periodicals and ships should be 
in italics. 

Authorities at the end of quotations or 
notes thus: Homer, Odyssey, ii. 15, but 
print Hor. Cartn. ii. 14. 2 ; Hom. Od. iv. 272. 

ad loc, e.g., i. e., et seq., ibid./ cf., q.v., 
u.s M loc cit., &c, not to be in italics. 

Even when beginning a footnote, e.g., 
i.e., q. v., to be in lower-case letters. 

Italic x. and d. to be used in all cases to 
express shillings and pence ; and the £ to 
be used (except in special cases) to express 
the pound sterling. 



FIGURES AND NUMERALS. 

Nineteenth century, not 19th century. 

Figures to be used for money, weight, 
or measure. In other cases, numbers 
under 100 to be in words ; but say * 90 to 
100/ not 'ninety to 100.' 

This rule should only apply to specific 
numbers. Spell out in such instances as 
the following : — 

' With God a thousand years are but as one 
day'; ' I have said so a hundred times.' 

Insert commas in four figures, as 7,642, 
but not in dates, as 1893. 

Numerals to be preferred in such cases 
as Henry VIII, &c. — which should never 
be divided, and should not be followed by 
a full point, except at the end of a sentence. 
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If however the author prefers the full 
style, use ' Henry the Eighth,* not ' Henry 
the Vlllth.' 

Use the proper decimal point to express 
decimals, as 7^o6. When the time of day 
is intended to be shown, however, the 
ordinary full point to be used, as 4.30 a.m. 

Never put * May 19th, 1862/ nor ' 19th 
May, 1862/ but * May 19, 1862.' In de- 
scriptive writing the author's phraseology 
should be followed; e.g. On the first of 
May the army drew near; not on May 1 
the army drew near. 

For pagination or date: pp. 322-4; 
1897-8, using the en rules. Not 1897-98 ; 
pp. 322-24. 

Paragraphs which are numbered should 
begin 1. 2. &c; clauses in a paragraph 
(i)(2)&c. 

All references in text to footnotes to be 
made by superior figures, which are to be 
placed, as regards punctuation marks, ac- 
cording to the sense. 
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APPENDIX I. 

DIVISION OF GREEK 
WORDS. 

A syllable ends in a vowel except— 

i. If a consonant is doubled, the con- 
sonants are divided. 

^vpcucowr-aas (Bacon. 1 ), vok-\$ (Thuc), 
and so Bcuc-xos, Sav-^w, 'At-0«. 

2. If the first of two or more consonants 
is a liquid or nasal 3 , it is divided from the 
others. 

(Two consonants) afi-cpa/cfs, iy-xiomiKov, 
rip-trov (Bacch.), iniy-rcj (Thuc), a\-<ros. 

(Three consonants) A.v-9p6nrois y kp-\$hro% 
(Bacch.), dv-hpStv (Thuc). 

But &a-KTpOV f K&TO-TTTpOVj k^BpOS. 

(Four consonants) OiX-ierpov, Aap-vrpai. 

3. Compounds. For modern printing 
the preference must be to divide the com- 
pounds irap-6vroSy l<p-yp-q^€vos (Thuc), but 
dvt'&Tj may stand as well as dir-€0ij. 

H. Stuart Jones. 

1 The references are to the papyri. 

a Or according to some if it is <r — cffa<r-roc (Hyp. 
Blass', p.^ xviiX but the preference is for *Act- 
oto«, iKOfti-vihiaaVi /3ovA«ve-»?0ai (Thuc.), e-arpc^ij 
(s. v. U Bacch.). 
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APPENDIX II. 

DIVISION OF LATIN 
WORDS. 

The general rules are practically Pris- 
cian's. They are well summarized in 
Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar. 

1. 'In dividing a word into syllables, 
a consonant between two vowels belongs 
to the second : a-mo, li-xa. 

2. 'Any combination of consonants that 
can begin a word (including tnn, under 
Greek influence) belongs to the following 
vowel; in other combinations the first 
consonant belongs to the preceding vowel : 
a-sper,fau-sius, U-bri> a-mnis. 

3. ' The combinations incapable of 
beginning a word are (a) doubled con- 
sonants : sic-cus ; (b) a liquid and a 
consonant : ai-mus, am-bo, an-guis, ar-bor. 

4. ' Compounds are treated by the best 
grammarians as if their parts were sepa- 
rate words : ab-igo, res-publica.' 

To take a page of Cicero : 

con-sequi so-lent ex-ponimus a-crittr 
cri-mi-nose diligen-ter a-gi re-rum con- 
sequentium misericor-dia com-movebitur 
au-di-to-ris a-ni-mus ostcn-dcmus com- 
modis cu-ius cu-i quo-rum qui-bus-que (not 
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qui-bu-sque) us-que (because the parts are 
separate) ca-ptabimus pote-statem sub-i-ci-e- 
mus pa-renti-bus neces-sariis de-men-tia. 

Again: 

tius-modi, cuius -modi, huius-modi (not 
eiu-smodi, Sec.) con-iun-ctim (I should 
suppose, not con-iunc-tim) am-plifica-stis 
e-stis vetu-stas hone-stus onu-stus sus'-cipere 
sub-trahit ad-trahit in-struit circu-it simul- 
ate re-ce-den-dum di-co di-xi-sti di-xe-rat 
di-ctunt a-ctum au-ctus ma-gnus i-gnis 
mali-gnus pi-gnus li-gna pec-catum demon- 
stra-stis (I am rather doubtful about this) 
ma-gis ma-xime dif-fi-cul-tas la-drum la* 
mna lar-gus lon-ge di-gnus sum-pserim su- 
mo sum-mus su-prema proptcr-ea, and pro- 
bably pro-pter-ea (but again I am in some 
doubt) dis-tin-ctus dis-tin-guo ad-spectus 
a-spectus tem-ptavit tl-lu-stris. Most of 
these are already adopted in editions of 
authority, e.g. Nobbe's Cicero, Haase's 
Seneca, 

Robinson Ellis. 
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APPENDIX III. 

POSSESSIVE CASE OF 
PROPER NAMES. 

Use 's for the possessive case in English 
names and surnames whenever possible; 
i.e. in all monosyllables and disyllables, 
and in longer words accented on the 
penalt, as — 

Augustus's Nicodemus's 

Charles's Jones's 

Cousins's Thomas's 

Gustavus's Zacharias's 

Hicks's St. Thomas's 

St. James's Square Thorns' s 
In longer names, not accented on the 
penult, 's is also preferable, though ' is here 
admissible ; e. g. Theophilus's. 

In ancient classical names, use 's with 
every monosyllable, e.g. Mars's, Zeus's. 
Also with disyllables not in -es; as — 

Judas's Marcus's Venus's 
(But poets in these cases sometimes use s' 
only ; and Jesus' is a well-known liturgical 
archaism.. In quotations from Scripture 
follow the Oxford standard.) 

Ancient words in -es are usually written 
•es' in the possessive, e. g. 

Ceres' rites Xerxes' fleet 
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This form should certainly be used in words 
longer than two syllables, e. g. 

Arbaces' Miltiades* 

Aristides' Themistocles' 

To pronounce another 's (-es) after these 
is difficult. 

This applies only to ancient words. I 
write — Moses' law ; and I used to alight at 
Moses's for the British Museum. 

As to the latter example, Moses was a 
modern man, like Thomas and Lewis ; and 
in using his name we submit to modern 
English usage. 

J.A.H.M. 
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